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ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND STUDIES 

XIIL 

THE UTILITY OF COMMON STATISTICS.* 

I N commencing our labours for another session, we 

x are painfully reminded that during the past twelve 
months the Society has sustained two heavy losses, in 
the death of Mr. Newmarch and Professor Jevons. 
At a meeting like the present, some tribute is due to 
the memory of these distinguished members. To some 
extent a record of Mr. Newmarch’s death and services 
has already been preserved in our proceedings, but 
something, I feel, ought also to be said at this in¬ 
augural meeting, considering his many and diversified 
statistical labours, and the length of the period during 
which he was identified with us, first as Secretary and 
Editor of the “Journal,” and afterwards as President. 
The death of Professor Jevons—all the more to be 
regretted as a lamentable accident—has occurred since 
the last meeting of last session, and this is the first 

opportunity we have had of paying a tribute to his 
memory. 

With regard to Mr. Newmarch, it will be unnecess¬ 
ary to go over the record of his life in detail, or to 
enumerate his various works; of these a very full 
account will be found in the March number of the 
“Journal” of this year. What I should like to do 
now is to put on record the special consideration in 

i: 

' Inaugural Address as President of the Statistical Society. De¬ 
livered on Tuesday, 21st November, 1882. 

11. B 
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which he Weis held, here for his knowledge of econoniic 
statistics, especially trade and banking statistics, and 
his skill in using them. He was remarkable not merely 
as a statistician, but as a man of business and as an 
economist, and his special forte as a statistician was to 
throw light on problems connected with the theory of 
business-—especially banking—and on the applications 
of political economy to the real world by means of 
statistics. In labours of this kind he was among the 
first in the field. Mr. Tooke, whom he recognized as 
a master, had preceded him as a pioneer, showing the 
way to reason out disputed points in the theory of 
currency and banking by statistical illustrations from 
actual business experience: his demonstrations on such 
points as the dependence of prices on credit, and the 
fact of a rise of prices preceding and not succeeding 
the expansion of a paper currency, being still among 
the best examples of the right use of statistics in eco¬ 
nomic discussions. But Mr. Newmarch followed in the 
steps of his great master with a command of facts, and 
a power of analyzing and grouping figures, which in 
the same field were at that time without example. His 
most signal achievement was the preparation of the 
last two volumes of the “ History of Prices,” a book 
well known here, though it has been long out of print. 
The information and comments in those two volumes 
on the great economic changes about the middle of 
the present century, including the introduction of free 
trade, the Bank Charter Act, the Irish famine, the 
French revolution of 1848-51, the gold discoveries 
in Russia, California, and Australia, and finally the 
Crimean war, make them still a most valuable record; 
while the discussion on many points of banking prac¬ 
tice and economic theory, especially on all points re¬ 
lating to the use and abuse of credit, and the periodicity 
of movements in trade, remains to this day the fullest 
exposition on these topics to which the student can be 
referred. There are better books perhaps on single 
points, such as Mr. Bagehot’s “ Lombard Street,” in 
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which the constituent elements of the money market 
are described, and the theory of a bank reserve is set 
forth and illustrated; but the number and variety of 
topics in Mr. Newmarch’s book, and the way in which 
the various economic movements of the time are 
grasped and set in one picture, make it of unique 
value. Whether it is the effect of the gold discoveries 
in bringing new resources into the money market, and 
giving a vast impetus to trade, or the effect of a great 
movement of migration on the trade of old and new 
countries alike, or the financial consequences of a great 
war, Mr. Newmarch is at home in the discussion. 
Apart also from the light it throws on the special 
questions treated, and as regards which it may be of 
course superseded by fuller and later statistics, and by 
wholly new circumstances, the book must long remain 
of value, I believe, as a specimen of method and of 
what can be done by the use of statistics. Indirectly, 

I believe, it has been the beginning of much financial 
writing, as it is really the parent of a book like M. 
Neumann-Spallart’s “Annual Review of the World’s 
Trade,” on the one hand, and of much of that writing 
on “trade and finance” and those columns of “City 
notes ” which we now see in many newspapers. Mr. 
Newmarch, in fact, popularized the idea that the daily 
changes in the movement of business can be generalized 
and referred to the working of the laws of human 
nature, and in-a thousand ways the idea has been 
worked out and made useful to the world. That in 
the end the course of business will be better under¬ 
stood generally, with useful results both to business 
men and to society, there can be little doubt. 

Besides thus recognizing Mr. Newmarch’s special 
place as a statistician, we are bound to say a few words 
here on his special services to the Society. ^Among 
these I would place in the first rank his labours as 
editor of the “Journal.” Looking over the back nuni- 
bers, it may be perceived that from the time he took Ae 
“Journal” in hand there was not only a considerable 
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improvement in the miscellaneous information, which 
was more particularly in his own care, but an improve¬ 
ment as well in the general character of the papers 
read at our meetings. One explanation of this improve¬ 
ment must of course have been the steady growth of the 
Society in numbers and resources, and in the standard 
of statistical excellence; but the improvement was not 
altogether a spontaneous growth from below, it was 
encouraged from above in a variety of ways. I can 
speak from personal knowledge of Mr. Newmarch’s 
exertions to make the best use of his materials, and to 
diffuse a genuine love and appreciation of the study 
he favoured. It was extremely characteristic of him 
that to the last he was strongly interested in young 
men. Wherever he could see any talent or liking for 
economics and statistics in a younger generation than 
his own, he was the first to applaud. I am proud to 
acknowledge for myself that I owe the beginning of 
my close connection with the business of the Society 
to Mr. Newmarch’s kindness, and I have had reason 
to observe in many other cases his warm interest in 
youth, and the pains he took to encourage and bring 
others forward. His services, however, were manifold, 
and it is only fitting that, as he identified himself so 
closely with us, we should do honour to his name. The 
success of the Newmarch Memorial Fund must be to 
all of us a matter for satisfaction. The memory of the 
great services he rendered will be perpetuated in an 
appropriate manner. 

In the death of Professor Jevons the Society has 
also sustained a very great loss. Partly because he 
was so much junior to Mr. Newmarch, and had prob¬ 
ably many years of life left in which to render us dis¬ 
tinguished service, and partly because of the engross¬ 
ing nature of his literary work, which made formal 
business distasteful to him, Mr. Jevons never took the 
prominent part in the daily work of the Society for 
which his eminent gifts and labours as a statistician 
so well qualified him. He was for some years, how- 
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ever, one of our secretaries, a 

meetings, and a frequent contributor ^ 

are few Sen who have left a better name on our records 

t need SSy refer specially to three of his principal 
1 neea " > ^ ^as still compara- 

works. i wenty years ago, wiicu ^ j^^jarion of 

tively a young man, his book on the ^ 

o-old arising from the gold discoveries justly attractea 
So tmall attention, both from the completene^ of Ae 

inclusion which he came to—that while there had 

been depteoatton o a iconomists had 

£4 virs afteTO^^ his book on *e 
anticipated. A tew years aii-c ,.,,-nKlpm which 

“Coal Supply” drew attention to a problem whic^ 

inevitably raised by the limited character ot the 

English coal field, and the rapWly ^^‘^^'of^noSy 
upon it This book had a wide success of notoriety, 

aU it was unfortunate, perhaps, that it was only too 

Topufar, the public, which seldom makes nme disPnc- 

tions, running away with the notion y 

predicted the actual speedy exhaustion of the Enghsh 
Lai supply. This, of course, was nonsense His real 

conclusion, however, viz., that one ° ^ ^ for 

ditions of E"J>-;VS:Tnd"wasT^^^^^ "d by 
the worse, was undeniaoie, auu i ^ Few more 

the ^3^” plXaprbeen ^ “d 

torks which ought now, with 

of statistical data, to be more largely ™tten viz_, 
those dealing with the characteristic ^ d 

nomic problems of the age I t is 

men and politicians must ook for » Mr. 

nf their task. Shortly afterwards, in i 50 o, mi. 

Tevons read a paper on the state of our gold coinage, 
;n which the Lme thoroughness and completene s 

exhibited in ail his statistical works was ajam 

spicuous, and which has since been the model 
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than one similar inquiry. Besides these, Mr, Jevons 
wrote many smaller works, which were all character¬ 
ized by great completeness of method; but these three 
larger works are quite sufficient to found his reputa¬ 
tion, They all show inventiveness and resource, and 
a careful attention to every point which can qualify 
the figures so that the real facts, and not the apparent 
ones, are brought out. An index number, such as he 
used in the first paper of all on the gold question, has 
proved an instrument of great value since in all in¬ 
quiries on prices; and for this institution of an “index 
number” we may consider ourselves indebted to Mr, 
Jevons.^ In the later years of his life Mr, Jevons be¬ 
came even better known as an economist and a writer 
on logic than as a statistician, the place he took being 
a high one; and without discussing his work in thz^ 
capacity, we must recognize how his qualifications for 
other departments of literature were no disqualification, 
but the reverse, for the study and practice of statistics! 
His statistics would not have been as good as they 
were if he had not had wider interests, and a remark¬ 
able faculty for clear scientific exposition in other 
branches of science. 


Such are the two men we have lost within the short 
period of twelve months. The loss is a heavy one; 
but few would have been more ready to recognize than 
those we have lost that the work remains, whatever 
becomes of the individual. With Mr, IVewmarch this 
feeling, as I have already hinted, was always present. 
It was always of good work m statistics and not of his 
own good work he was thinking. If younger men could 
be induced to come into the field, he was but too well 
pleased to give up the task to them, so lono- as the 
work was done. His example and spirit will be^’handed 


"An index number was used by Mr, J. B, Smith as long ago as 
1840 m giving evidence on the Bank Acts, Practically Mr^ Tevons 
was the first to systematize the use of the method. [See my evidence 

Commission for afterlcquired informa- 
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down, I trust, through many generations of labourers 
at these meetings. In another point also the example 
and spirit of both Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons, it 
may be hoped, will be imitated. I have already glanced 
at the point, but it may be specially emphasized. It is 
that they were neither of them specialists, but they 
were both otherwise distinguished—Mr. Newmarch as 
a man of business and an economist; and Mr. Jevons, 
as a litUrateur, a man of science, and a logician. It 
will be an unfortunate day for us if men of business 
like Mr. Newmarch, and men of general scientific and 
literary eminence like Mr. Jevons, do not take an in¬ 
terest in our pursuits. Statistics are related to so many 
different sciences, and the knowledge of them is so 
essential to the politician and historian, that there is 
no study which is more certainly failing to obtain its 
proper place, if it is not known to and made use of by 
those who are identified with other pursuits and by 
men of general culture. 

I am sure you will not think I have taken up too 
much of your time in doing honour to the friends whom 
we have lost. I pass on with some diffidence to deal 
with some topic of general interest, such as you have 
been accustomed to have dealt with in their intro¬ 
ductory addresses by my predecessors. In recent years 
the field has been very fully occupied. You have had 
such papers, for instance, as that of Mr. Lefevre, on the 
use and abuse of statistics, covering a great deal of the 
ground for discussion on the theory of statistics. You 
have had other papers by experts in particular branches 
of statistics, such as the addresses by my distinguished 
immediate predecessor,^ on the agricultural depression 
of the country and the probable future of the agri¬ 
cultural industry. The field of new observation has 
thus been greatly reduced. It has occurred to me, 
however, that without attempting a new discussion on 
the theory of statistics, or giving an address on some 

^ Sir James Caird. 
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particular topic of urgent interest, I may perhaps be 
a.bl^ say something useful, by pointing out some of 
the ^uses to society of the more common figures of 
statistics, especially those figures which assist in modify¬ 
ing* or directing the political thought of the time, or in 
presenting problems for politicians and philosophers 
to consider, even if they do not much assist in the 
Sol lotion. The greater successes of statistics, and their 
main uses, though not so well known as they should 
3 .re nevertheless fairly understood. The construc¬ 
tion. of life insurance tables, for instance; the means of 
comparing rates of mortality in different places, and 
between the same places at different times; the con¬ 
stant utility of statistics in political discussion, and their 
equal utility in daily business—are all matters tolerably 
Well known and admitted. But what seems not to be 
so well understood is our indebtedness to the common 
fi-guires of statistics^ for many wide and far-reaching 
political ideas, which influence and guide political 

action and philosophic speculation insens- 
ibly. With the systematic collection of statistics con¬ 
tinued for many years, there has come to be published 
a wlriole library of statistical unnuals——whether they are 
ofideia.1 statistical abstracts or such as many 

countries now publish, or unofficial publications like 
the ^ Annuaire d Economic politique,or the ^‘States- 
Year Book,' or M. Neumann-Spallart’s “Annual 
Review of the World^s Industry.These books, it 
seems to me, besides havingmany practical uses, supply 
a necessity of political thought at the present time, and 

insensibly guiding political and 
philosophical speculation. AYhat I propose to discuss 
tc>-night, then, are some of the more common fip'ures 
which lie on the surface of the most accessible b?oks. 
rxs With Other good and common things, we have be- 

used to such books that we hardly know what 
we should miss if they were blotted out,^—if public men 
and writers were without them, as in fact they were 
witriout them until about half a century ago. If we 
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attempt to realize what we should do without such 
books, we shall not fail to see that statistics have many 
unsuspected uses, and not least are they useful for 
the knowledge they insensibly diffuse throughout the 
world. 

I shall deal more especially with the most common 
figures of all, viz., those of population. The utility of 
the most general notion which we derive from statistics 
of the distribution of the earth’s surface among dif¬ 
ferent races and nations is palpable. We can see at 
once that a small corner like Europe is closely peopled 
by the European family of nations, whilst the northern 
peoples of that family also possess a large new field of 
territory in North America, Australia, and Northern 
Asia, and the more southern peoples a large new field 
of territory in Central and South America. The Euro¬ 
pean family is thus de facto in possession of a large 
tract of the earth’s surface for its own habitation, per¬ 
haps a half or more of the area available for producing 
the food of civilized races. Further consideration 
would show what races in particular, among the nations 
of Europe, have this inheritance; but the point is, the 
predominance of the European race in mere extent of 
territory, coupled with the peculiarity that the bulk of 
this population is still living on a comparatively narrow 
tract in Europe. The rest of the world—China, India 
and Africa—is possessed by races of greatly differing 
type, on whose territory Europeans do not press as 
colonists, though they may settle in small numbers as 
governors, or traders, or both. Granting, on the 
average, a difference in point of material strength per 
unit of population between these European and all 
other races, it is easy to understand at once the idea 
that the future of civilization belongs to the European 
group, and that the problem of how the other races 
are to live in harmony with the European group with¬ 
out being jostled, and in what way they are to be 
affected by the European civilization, is one of the 
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most curious presented for the solution of modern 
societies. If the European numbers were less the 

mSrontfisr” civilization, 

what thev are^> f ^ of increase being 

^ ^o ®oe that the main problem 

resulting from the relations of the European and non- 

European races cannot be whether the Eurnnf.^> " 

civilization will be able to maintain itself hv fnr 
how it will be affected h.r ^7 fo^ce, but 

other races. varying relations to the 

an?fim JalUolhf nSot 
another leading fact in 

diatelv sucra^:-c;^ri K 4.k politics IS imme-' 

the people^^Thisi-h ^ .abatement of the numbers of 

-Russfa clmanv ISr? leading powers 

S;a=:i4-“^ 

to “ tairLre of Self 

differences of strenp-th bet^^^^ course, 

these, the two others excepte^^i?’ 1 

which come short of a first place but by a less de^^*"’ 
than the minor Statcre a ii it. ’ , . ^ ^ degree 

powers arTbased Welfon r; of theg'reat 

the peoples. Thre^out enumeration of 

Austria-Hungary, and the Unit!!?^^^^ce, 

about the same^populatinn • ^ have each 

^8 millinnc- ram P pmation, m round numbers, to 
3 millions, one of the others—Germans bno. u I 
one-fourth more and Pi,or.- yj^ermany ^has about 

number in Se vi. ^ !^^oh larger 

therefore, are not evervthinp”^' numbers, 

ponderant, which is notoriou^lv nS??^ 

many would not, as it does, Lunt for‘"moV than 
proportion to itc n„rv,K lor more than in 

would not have a oecuHar United Kingdom 

on account of the mndevp]n°^?^°” 

resources on the one side aSd^t?^*^^ 

ic one side, and the immensity of its 
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wealth and latent strength on the other side, yet it is 
obvious that the mere numbers are a most vital element 
in appreciating the political position of these five powers 
and the lesser powers around them. Perhaps if states¬ 
men were always wise, and rulers and peoples free 
from prejudice and passion, the popular knowledge of 
the figures would be even more serviceable than it is in 
demonstrating the absolute insanity of offensive war. 
It is impossible to conceive what object any of these 
five great powers could gain by the misery and suffer¬ 
ing of war with another, adequate to repay that misery 
and suffering: the very magnitude of the wars forbids 
the possibility of gain. 

The past history and future prospects of the balance 
of power among these nations are also illustrated by a 
mere consideration of the numbers. We have only to 
glance at the population of the different States as at the 
close of the great wars in 1815 and as they are now, to 
see that great changes have happened; 



1815. 

1880. 


Population 

Per Cent. 

Population 

Per Cent. 


in 

of 

in 

of 


Millions. 

Total. 

Millions, i 

Total. 

Russia in Europe.... 

4^ 

33 

00 

0 

34 

Germany ^. 

21 

141 

45 

19 

16 

Austria-Hungary .... 

28 

20 

38 

France . .. 

29 

20-J- 

37 

16 

United Kingdom.... 

17 

12 

35 

1 

Total. 

143 

100 

235 

100 


Thus in 1815 a compact France possessed several 
millions more than the population of Germany, nearly 

^ The exact figure by the last census is 84 millions, but I have 
preferred to be a little under the mark, so as to allow a little for more 
exact enumeration in the latter censuses. For the present purpose the 
difference between 80 and 84 is immaterial. 

'■* Germany was also much divided in 1815. 
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twice that of the United Kingdom, and more than half 
that of Russia. Austria-Hungary also came near, as it 
now does, to the French numbers. Now the Dooulation 
1 considerably exceeds that of FrS, Tat 

of the L mted Kingdom is nearly equal, and that of 
Rus-sia IS more than double. These facts correspond 

United Kin^idcm, wfthtn e“?’„rictLocSl Sveta 
rnent resembling that of aeveiop- 

fallen Jess behind in the oolTal V Y^?PCcts, has 

position anton^ Si? 

powers which Vrt ocSed TU ? .'“‘^"■•#”0"^ 

singly a greater power thaS anv N?'‘^v "“f 

ni numbers to Franrf^ alt-in is about equal 

changed by he faS P°*«” & 

prepSnderitL Germany. 

As regards the future auain whath-if 
clearly is a possible rivalrv bU 
many, and the further rdaHvoT^^” 

France — the United Kino-rin of Austria and 

occupying from year to year”l*^d?ff to grow, but 

interest in the so-callpri lZi ^ different place, as its 
Our change to«?d 
part by the growth of 

IS another of the great fac' s of seas, which 

and here again we are indebted to . 'merest; 

'■ons IS, .„ the case of France, wta a? the ca?s?s’““- 
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probfciblcj constK!|U6nccS| sociiilly Oriicl cconO'niic3.11y, ds 
well as in its relations in respect of the balance of power 
to its neighbours, of the stationariness of the popula¬ 
tion? This is one of the most remarkable facts, both 
in" itself and in comparison with the facts of other 
coiuitrics, which population statistics disclose. The 
present would not be the place to^discuss the answer 
to the questions raised, or the soiuticm of the problenis 
involved* All 1 am concerned to point out is that it is 
to the common figures of statistics, such as did not 
until the present century, that we owe the putting 
of the questions for answer. But for them it would not 
have been quite certain whether the jiopulation oi 
Franee was stationary or not. Is ow the facts ai e exactly 
known and even familiar, and discus.sion tjocs on. 
Anotlier (juestion presented is as to the increase of 
population in countries like Germany and Russia, and 
the rapid encroachment there has been on the unused 
ai^ricultural resources of those countries. As the sta¬ 
tionariness of the population in France, howeverbenc- 
Ikial in some .social aspects, is not an unmixed good, 
becau.se it weakens France in its external political re¬ 
lations, so the increase of population in Germany and 
Russia, while they still remain mainly agmcultural, 
appears to be attended by some mischiefs. 1 he social 
condition of the rural pojiulation of Germany leaves 
much to !>c desired, as we may see from the extensive 
emigration, and from the difficulty of increasing the 
national revenue. In Ru.ssia, again, the threatened dif¬ 
ficulties appear most formidable. Until lately Russia 
has been largely in the condition of a new country, 
with vast quantities of land over which a growmg agri¬ 
cultural population could spread. Now the European 
area is more or less filled up, and unless the vast terri¬ 
tory of Siberia can be largely utilized for settlement, 
wliich appears doubtful, the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence in Russia may soon become 
very great. 'Fhe soil may be capable of supporting with 
better agriculture a larger population; but this is 
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the point. The kind of agriculture possible in any 
country is related to the existing capacity of the popu¬ 
lation, or to such improvements in that capacity as are 
in progress, and with the Russian population as it is, 
there are certainly traces in Russia of an increasing 
severity in the struggle for existence, which may at any 
moment become most serious. The change in the con¬ 
ditions of expansion for the population internally as 
compared with what they were fifty years ago ought at 
any rate to be recognized at the present day, suggested 
as they are by the most obvious statistics of Russian 
population. Italy, it may also be noticed, is fast in¬ 
creasing its population without any increase of new soil 

or corresponding increase of manufactures. 

Last of all, another fact presented by these obvious 
figures is the dependence of the population of the 
L nited Ringdom v^ery’' largely, and to a less deo’ree of 
France, Germany, Belgiu^ and Holknd, on tie to- 
portations of food from abroad. The facts as to the 
United Kingdom have been much discussed in all their 
bearings lately, Mr. Bourne, as we know well, having 
taken a large part in the discussions; but you have 
only to turn to the pages of the « Statistical Abstract 
Foreign Countries, to perceive that the United 
K ingdom IS not quite isolated in the matter. It is much 
more dependent in degree than any other European 
country, but in the fact of dependence it is not Mto- 
gether singular. The fact is, of course, partly due to 
the increase of population in far greater ratio than the 

production, the prediction of 

Malthus, that the population of England would not be 

?hK -Ir 'O* “any! 

thou^h^nM 1“”^’ ’’“''•‘"S fcnen verified, 

^nlfdu"e ia also 

the samp j i consuming power of 

cne same population, and the larger consumnfmn rvf 
more expensive kinds of food, requiring wS ^onof 

fonate areas to produce them. FrLce, Sith f !LttoS5 

populatmn, mcreases its imports of food, and he S 
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creased consumption per head among our own popula¬ 
tion of the quantity of such articles as sugar and tea 
also suggests that articles of home agricultural produc¬ 
tion are now consumed more largely than they were 
twenty years ago or more by the same numbers. To 
these two causes combined then, the increase of popula¬ 
tion and increase of consuming power per head, coupled 
with a comparatively stationary agriculture, Europe 
owes the unique phenomenon of large masses of popula¬ 
tion supported by imports from foreign and distant 
countries. The social and political consequences of this 
new fact must be manifold, and again it is to the common 
figures of statistics we owe our knowledge of it. This 
great fact would hardly be known at all if periodic 
censuses and the system of recording imports and ex¬ 
ports had not previously been introduced. 

Socially and politically perhaps the phenomenon is 
not yet sufficiently appreciated, and as compared with 
what it will be, it is probably only beginning to be im¬ 
portant, but it is one which must before long play an 
important part in international politics and in the 
economic life of nations. Both the countries which 
grow the surplus food and the countries which receive 
it are profoundly concerned. 

In another way the internal growth of population in 
different countries of Europe is also connected with 
great political changes. In Germany, for instance, it 
was partly the special growth of the population under 
the Prussian monarchy which assisted to make United 
Germany. In Russia, again, the great growth of 
population outside Poland has, from year to year, and 
decade to decade, dwarfed the Polish difficulty as a bare 
question of the balance of power in Russia. But we 
have even a more striking case of political change from 
the internal changes of population nearer home. Every 
one must have been struck, during the last few years, 
by the calmness of the country generally in presence 
of Irish agitation, and the evident hopelessness of any 
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insurrection arising out of that agitation. When Mr. 
Parnell and other Irish Members were arrested in 
October last year [i88i], and the Land League sup¬ 
pressed, there was hardly even a fractional fall in 
consols. Forty, fifty, eighty years ago, things were 
entirely different, the Irish difficulty being incessantly 
spoken of as most menacing, which indeed it was. 
The present calmness and the former apprehension are 
obviously due very much to a mere change in popula¬ 
tion numbers. Ireland, at the beginning of the century, 
held about one-third of the population of the United 
Kingdom; as late as 1840 it still held very nearly one- 
third; now its population is only one-seventh. Apart 
from all relative changes in the wealth of the popula¬ 
tions, these changes in numbers make a vast difference 
in the Irish difficulty. It becomes easier for us on the 
one hand to bear the idea of an alien State like Ireland 
in our close neighbourhood, wholly independent, or 
possessing Home Rule like the Isle of Man or the 
Channel Islands: the power of mischief of such a com¬ 
munity is less to be feared by a State of England’s 
greatness than was the power of a separate Ireland 
fifty or eighty years ago, by the England of that time. 
A separate Ireland then might have been used by 
France against the very existence of the English 
Empire and the independence of England itself. Now 
this would hardly be possible either to France or to 
any other State. On the other hand, any possible in¬ 
surrection in Ireland is as nothing to the power of the 
United Kingdom compared with what it would have 
been when Ireland held a third of the whole population. 
Hence the calmness of recent years in comparison with 
the agitation of a former period, and which is all the 
more remarkable because the agitated memories sur¬ 
vive and colour a good deal of the thought about the 
Irish difficulty still. A still more careful examination 
would show, I think, that the difficulty has diminished 
in intensity—that it is the alien part of Ireland which 
has most diminished in numbers, while the loyal part— 
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Ulster—has relatively increased; but here again I wish 
to confine myself to patent and obvious figures, the 
lesson of which has more or less sunk into the popular 
mind. . 

It is not difficult to perceive, moreover, that these 
changes in figures must gradually tell more effectively 
than they have yet done on the Irish difficulty. In 1832 
Ireland was endowed with one hundred and five mem¬ 
bers, its proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom being then one-third. If one-third was then 
considered to entitle it to one hundred and five members, 
one-seventh, it is clear, would only give it at the present 
day about forty-five. Of these forty-five, again, one- 
third would be from Ulster, and almost exclusively 
among the remaining two-thirds, or thirty in all, if we 
are to judge from the present appearance, should we 
find Home Rulers. The parliamentary Home Rule 
difficulty would thus seem to have largely arisen from 
the failure to adapt the representation of the country 
to changes in the population. There is certainly nothing 
in the increased wealth or vigour of the Irish population, 
compared with that of the rest of the U nited Kingdom, 
to suggest that Ireland should have a larger repre¬ 
sentation in proportion to its population than it had in 
1832; yet if its representation were only to be reduced 
in proportion, the parliamentary difficulty would largely 
disappear. Even if no greater change were now to be 
made than the introduction of equal electoral districts, 
and assuming that the present changes in population 
continue, and that Irish representation is adapted to the 
probable relative population of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom at the next census, then the representatives 
of Ireland in Parliament would be reduced from one 
hundred and five to eighty-three, and of these eighty- 
three only fifty-five would be sent from those parts of 
Ireland in which there is disaffection, so that the 
maximum number of Home Rulers, unless there are 
great changes of party, which I am not discussing, 
would apparently be less than fifty-five. Of course I 

II. c 
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am not discussing the possibility or expediency of any 
political changes. I am merely pointing out the ideas 
which the figures on the surface are suggesting for con¬ 
sideration, and which must affect the politics of the 
next few years. Here again it is the common figures 
of statistics those derived from the systematic record 
of facts commenced within the last century, and only 
brought to a condition of tolerable advancement within 
the last fifty years, which are so fertile and suggestive.^ 


Still continuing the use of the most common statistics 
of population, I propose next to direct attention to one 
of the most formidable problems which have to be dealt 

tgovernment, and for the knowledge 
o which we are mainly indebted to statistics. I refer 
to the growth of the population of our great dependency 
India. 1 have already referred in the most general 
terrns to the peculiar and complicated relations which 
are hkely to grow up between nations of the European 
amily and the races or nations of different types. At 
no point are these relations more interesting than thev 

tit supremacy the English race 

of subject races of India. The point 

hL f, relations for our present purpose 

we hav^^Slf h tjiis-that the Romali pLce 

we have established in India appears to be effective in 

removing many obstacles to the growth of popu Iti™ 

which formerly existed-what Malthas descr bid “ 

Ld trench; SQ"'"? numbers from year to year, 

subsistence, 

that there is no more anxious subject for'tS consSera 
bon of our public men. The late Mr. Bagihot l 

tmpressed by the fact, and n 
wrote his impressions, though I do not re'membpr 
whether anything he wrote is coUeeted among his 

‘See supra, vol. i., p. 277. 
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published writings. Others of our leading public men 
and economists are also deeply impressed by the fact, 
though it is considered almost too delicate for public 
discussion. There can be no doubt, however, of the 
formidable nature of the problem. India has now on 
its 1,400,000 square miles of territory a population of 
240 millions—1 am dealing in round figures—or about 
170 to the square mile: not an excessive proportion 
according to formal comparisons with other countries, 
but in reality leaving the people no margin. It appears, 
from the most careful studies, that whatever the number 


of people to the .square mile, there is very little new and 
fertile soil to appropriate; that much soil has been so 
ap|>ropriated during the last century of our rule; and 
that the population continues to grow fast without any 
increase of the land revenue, or any other sign that 
land is being rajiidly taken into cultivation—with signs, 
on the contrary, of exhaustion in the agriculture, and of 
an ajiproach to the limits of production according to 
the means at the disjiosal of the population. So much 
is more or Ics.s accurately known by statistics; and of 
the cardinal fact—-the magnitude and increase of the 


population—-it is statistics from which we learn every¬ 
thing. The broad figures are here not so clear as they 
might be, because improved methods in taking the 
censuses have from time to time revealed larger popula¬ 
tions than could be accounted for by taking the totals 
of one previous census and adding the probable or 
l>ossibIe increase of population meanwhile; but of the 
actual fact of increase between two census periods there 
is no doubt, while the rate of increase, if we are suc- 
ces.sful in coping with famines, proves to be nearly 
I per cent, per annum. In ten years, therefore, there 
will be 20 millions more people in India to feed; in 
twenty years u|)wards of 40 millions more; and the 
problem thus brought before the Indian Government is 
in what way and by what means so to develop the char¬ 
acter of the people that their industry may become more 
efficient upon practically the same soil. Failing any 
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speedy alteration in the character of the people, the pro¬ 
spect seems inevitably to be that in India from decade to 
decade larger and larger masses of the semi-pauperized 
or wholly pauperized, the landless classes, as Sir James 
Caird calls them in the Famine Commission report, 
will grow up, requiring State subventions to feed them, 
and threatening all attempts to reform Indian finance, 
while raising social and political difficulties of the most 
dangerous kind. It seems certain, then, that India for 


many years to come will be an increasingly dangerous 
problem for our statesmen to deal with—the more 
dangerous perhaps because any change in the character 
of the people, bringing with it increased energy of pro¬ 
duction and increased strength of character altogether, 
will also bring with it a rise in the scale of living, tend¬ 
ing to make the masses discontented instead of sub¬ 
missive to their lot. Whatever course events may take, 
our rule in India must apparently for generations be¬ 
come a problem of inci easing difficulty and complexity. 
The problem is analogous to what seems to lie before 
a government like that of Russia, with this difference 
that the government is in Russia a native institution,’ 
whereas in India it is that of an alien nation governing* 
a host of subject races. ^ 

told, perhaps, that if statistics suggest 
problems like this, they are only making us uncom¬ 
fortable before the time: the evils apprehended are 
purely speculative. But in the case of India this can- 
not be said. The actual creation of a famine fund is a 
proof that the evil is imminent. The fund is created 
m order to secure that large numbers of people are 
kept ahye m times of famine, millions being in this 
way semi-paupenzed. The prospect is that before long 
there may be millions to be kept alive in non-famine 
and famine years alike, people without land or means 

L abofreTs b""? employed 

s lapourers. Ihus the difference between the present 

condition of things and what seems imminent, unless 

as 1 have stated, there is an unlooked-for chano-e in 
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the character of the people, is one not of kind but of 
degree. The statistics only bring to light and set out 
an immediate difficulty. The solution at present devised 
of a famine fund by which millions of the Indian people 
are virtually pauperized is certainly not one to be con¬ 
templated with any satisfaction. It maybe unavoid¬ 
able, but from the point of view of civilization and 
progress it is little more than a confession of the hope¬ 
lessness of the difficulty. 

The last broad fact I shall refer to as presented and 
made familiar to us by these statistics of population is 
that of the growth of population in the United States-— 
a subject, perhaps, of even greater interest than any I 
have yet referred to, and complicated also with one or 
two interesting questions already glanced at, viz., the 
existence and increase of large European populations 
which are supported by imports of food from new 
countries, and mainly from the United States. In this 
case I may have to make some use in passing, not 
merely of common and familiar figures, but of a few 
less generally known; but I shall use none except 
what are easily accessible, and in all cases the ideas 
to be presented will be those suggested by what is 
common and familiar. 

The broad fact presented by the United States is 
that of the doubling of the population in periods of 
about twenty-five years. There is a little doubt about 
the exact population at the time of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, and down to the first census at the beginning 
of the present century, but for the present purpose the 
figures we get are good enough: 



In Milns. 


In Milns 

1780 . . . 

. 3-0 

1840 . 

. . . 17.1 

^90 . , . 

4,0 


* • » 23 *2 

1800 . . . 

• 5-3 

’60 , 

• . . 31.4 

’10 . . . 

•' ' 7.2 

’70 . 

• • * 3^*5 

’20 . , 

’30 . . . 

9.6 
. 12.9 

’80 ; 

. . . 50.1 
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In Other words, the population of the United States 
has multiplied itself by sixteen in the course of the 
century—this being the result of its doubling itself 
every twenty-five years for that period. In another 
twenty-five years, at the same rate of increase, the 
population will be loo millions, in fifty years 200 
millions, in seventy-five years 400 millions, and at the 
end of a century 800 millions ! Such is the first aspect 
of the broad fact presented to our consideration by 
the increase of population in the United States. The 
rate is such as to be fairly bewildering in its probable 
consequences. The phenomenon is also without a pre¬ 
cedent in history. There has been no such increase of 
population anywhere on a similar scale, and above all 
no such increase of a highly civilized and richly fed 
population. The increase is not only unprecedented 
in mere numbers, but it is an increase of the most 
expensively living population that has ever been in 
the world. For the idea of such an increase we are 
indebted exclusively to statistics. The United States, 
among the other new ideas of old civilizations they 
have had the benefit of, have had the idea of a periodical 
census, which is even made a part of their constitution, 
and as the result we have before us, not only in a 
general way, but with some precision, so that discussion 
may have an assured basis, this phenomenon of an un- 
f^ecedented increase of population which is perhaps 
^^®^test political and economic fact of the age. 
f altered in the first place the whole idea 

or the balance of power of the European nations. A 
century ago the European nations in their political re¬ 
lations thought little but of each other. Now the idea 
ot a new Europe on the other side of the Atlantic 
attects every speculation, however much the new people 
keep themselves aloof from European politics The 

j enlarged, as it were, and the mere 
tact ol the United States dwarfs and, I think, restrains 

loncr^^'" V. European Governments can no 

g r ave the notion that they are playing the first 
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part on the stage of the world’s political history. And 
this sense of being dwarfed will probably increase in 
time. In this country, at any rate, we cannot but feel 
greatly attracted by the United States. Because of 
the magnitude of that country, the European continent 
is less to us—our relations are elsewhere. 

It is in connection, however, with our own home 
problems of population that the increase of the United 
States is most interesting to us. The increase is partly 
at our e.xpense, and at that of the other European 
nations. If the United States or some other new 
country had not received our emigrants, it is quite 
clear that our whole history would have been different 
from what it is. We should either have had in our 
midst the people who emigrated, and their descendants, 
straining the resources of our soil and mines and 
capital, or the pressure upon these resources would 
have checked in various ways the growth of the popu¬ 
lation itself, so that probably at this moment, but for 
the new countries, more people would now be living 
in the United Kingdom than there are, and larger 
numbers of the population would be paupers, or on the 
verge of pauperism. The actual numbers we have lost 
altogether, and specially to the United States, have 
been: 


Before 1S20 . 
i 82 o-;^o . . 

’30-40 .. 

’40-5^ _ ' * 

’51.53 \ . 

M r 

’60-70 * . 

’7O-SO . . 

1'ota! 


I To United States, 


i 

m 19 * i 



w # 


50,000 
100,000 
308,000 
1,094,000 
51 1,000 
805,000 
1,1:32,000 
1,087,000 

5,087,000 


Altogether. 


123,000 

247,000 

703,000 

1,684,000 

704,000 

1,312,000 

1,571,000 

1,678,000 

8,022,000 


Previous to this date the figures 


include foreigners. 
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correction of these figures would be necessary 

liS foreigners included, and in the 

^ persons returning home, but the cor- 

diiirpnr^ Pfesent view would make no material 

h5 S ? emigrated, and 

at home ^^ population has done 

y home, the existing population in the United Kin^- 

Th“ dTSilr^^ ^ ^^"7 millions more than it if. 

StaLf Sinrm,;^?^^ ^ emigration to the United 
ot^es alone must be a good many millions. 

countrie? United States and other new 

ountries has been greater still. On a rough calcula- 

1 ^- least of the people of the 

oart nf imported food, and a certain 

and Holland 3 ?'" Germany, France, Belgium, 

tinriQ ^ imported food—the importa- 

ns being mainly from the United States. These new 
countries therefore not only have permitted an increase 

Ske thTUnited i ^ 

contribiTif-t-T^ States alone, we cannot estimate its 
lesf Jhan an support of foreign populations at- 

United character to that of the 

visions ari V ^^ports of bread-stufifs and pro- 

tbn -iral about po million pounds annually, at 

4e vJue as they lea^ve the Unite/States; and aUo 

Se Unfed ^ ''“■“ in 

enr nnnl ^ Kmgdom of per head, which is about 

r/dt°/ ff products per head, this 

In other wnrd support of lo million persons, 

in other words, then, the United States quo 

sumort-'^ millions of people a century ago, are now 
Hiortmg at least 6o millions—virtually an increase 

of twemy times the original number. Tie grSwtrS 
population thus becnm(^ u- K™wi:n ot 

Altogether thet ""^"^^Astonishing than ever. 

tries^*Sd produce of the new^oun- 

tries, and adding together the populations of Canada, 
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Australia, and the U nited States to this 15 millions, 
less a deduction for the population in these countries 
a century ago, there remains a total of about 70 millions 
of European population,^ or about one-fifth of the 
population now living in Europe, which is supported 
by the produce of newly opened regions. The history 
of Europe we may well say would have been entirely 
different from what it has been during the last century 
but for the new countries. It is difficult indeed to over¬ 
estimate the extent to which the existence of a new 
field for population, such as the United States presents, 
has dominated the recent economic history of Europe. 
We are so accustomed to a set of economic circum¬ 
stances in which population, constantly increasing in 
numbers and in the capacity for food consumption per 
head, finds practically unlimited means of expansion, 
that we can hardly understand economists like Mai thus 
who were oppressed by the only too evident limits 
which nature, at the time he wrote, had apparently 
set. 

It seems impossible, however, not to see that a period 
in which the pressure of limits to growth and expansion 
may again be felt is not far off. The approach of such 
a period seems to me to be suggested by the figures 
which are on the surface, and I may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to anticipate that the idea of such an approach, 
if it is not now, will soon become a familiar subject for 
speculation. 

The very language in which reference^ has been 
made to the increase of population in the United States 
itself, viz., that the present rate of increase implies 
twenty-five years hence a population of 100 millions, 
a hundred years hence a population of 800 millions, 

"■ To make these figures quite exact, a correction ought tp be made 
on account of the non-European element in the population of the 
United States, the coloured population in 1880 being about 6^ million!?. 
The coloured population in the United States, however, is brought 
into competition with the European, and in some degree European¬ 
ized. It seems unnecessary, therefore, for our present purpose, to 
make any correction. 
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indicates that a continuance of this rate of increase may 
be considered incredible. It implies future changes in 
the industrial power of the race which we have no 
warrant to anticipate. The area of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, which does not count, is 3 million 
square miles, and of this area there are at least i million 
square miles, if not more, which are sterile or rainless, 
so that cultivation, so far as we can now foresee, is out 
of the question. There remain then 2 million square 
miles, and on this area a population of 800 millions 
would give 400 to the square mile—one-third as much 
again as the present population per square mile in the 
United Kingdom, twice as much per square mile as the 
population of the United Kingdom which is supported 
by the home agriculture, and more than twice as much 
per square mile as the present population of France. 
Allowing for the greater consuming power of people in 
the United States as compared with that of the French 
people, this is as much as to say that a rate of increase 
of population like what has been going on in the United 
States for a century is impossible in the next century, 
unless the power of the human race to extract food from 
the soil is enormously increased. No doubt the United 
States may lose in each decade that special force of 
addition to its rate of increase due to immigration. As 
its own population increases, the proportion of the 
area from which immigrants are drawn will diminish, 
and hence there is apparent reason to anticipate that 
the proportion of the immigration itself will diminish. 
But at present there is hardly a sign of change in the 
proportion of the immigration, and for some time to 
come at least no material difference seems likely from 
this cause in the rate of increase of the United States 
population. The increase of population between 1870 
and 1880 was almost at as great a rate as any that has 
occurred. Besides, it does not follow that the diminu- 

from which immigrants are drawn 
should diminish the immigration itself. Other things 
bemg equal, a larger aud larger share of the increasiug 
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population of older countries will emigrate, and if they 
do not emigrate they will have to be supported by the 
import of food from new countries, which comes to the 
same thing. Moreover, a much smaller increase in the 
United States than we have supposed, say to 400 
millions only in a century, would presuppose practic¬ 
ally so violent a change in existing economic conditions, 
that the difference between it and the more violent 
change which an increase of population to the larger 
figure would require need not be considered. 

The bare statement of such figures appears to rne 
quite enough to indicate that the present economic cir¬ 
cumstances of the European family of nations, including 
the U nited States as an offshoot and part of the family, 
are not likely to continue for more than a generation 
or two. We are within measurable distance of very 
great changes. No doubt there are other new lands 
in AiLstralia, in Canada, at the Cape, and elsewhere 
which will be more or less available in the future; but, 
singly, the United States is so much the larger field, 
that the influence of these other new lands need not be 
considered. Assuming the United States to possess 
only half the area of new country available for the 
European races, a single doubling of the population, 
after the United States has been filled up—the work 
of a generation or two—would absorb all these other 
new lands; their existence only postpones the date 
when they will all be in the position calculated for 
America alone at the end of a century by thirty years 
or so. In the course of a century, then, we may affirm 
that the present economic circumstances of the Euro¬ 
pean races which make possible an indefinite expan¬ 
sion of the numbers of the people, coupled with an 
increase of their consuming power, will have entirely 

The facts appear to me so interesting, that I ask 
leave to add something more, though the figures I have 
now to give you, while easily accessible, are not quite 
so much on the surface, and have not been popularized. 
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These figures relate to the actual appropriation of land 
for settlement, and the actual growth of population in 
the new and old States respectively. What I wish to 
bring out is that a much larger portion of the available 
area of the United States has been “taken for settle¬ 
ment” than is commonly imagined; that in fact not 
only the thirteen original States and their three sub¬ 
sections have been so taken for settlement, but what 
are known as the Western States, exclusive of the 
Pacific territories, have also been taken for settlement; 
that the growth of rural population in this second group 
of States has now brought them nearly to the level of 
the rural population in the older States; that there is 
no longer much room for growth by taking up new 
lands in all these portions of the States; that the re- 
mainingf available area is so small as to render inevit- 
able its being taken for settlement before very long; 
and that from this point, probably within twenty or 
thirty years, the new economic circumstances I have 
been referring to must begin to make themselves felt. 

The total area of the United States, according to the 
last census, exclusive of Alaska, is given as 3,025,600 
square miles, of which there is a land surface of 
2,970,000 square miles. Of this the portion belonging 
to each of the three groups named, with the quantities 
of each respectively taken for settlement, is as follows, 
the figures being worked out from the data of area and 
population as given by the last census: 
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Area of United States and Area taken for Settlement, in Three 

Groups. 



Total Area. 

Area taken for 
Settlement. 

Group I. 

Thirteen to sixteen original States 

Square miles. 
393,000 

Square miles. 
362,000 

Group II. 

Twelve Western and Southern States^ 

605,000 

560,000 

Group III 

Remaining States and Territories— 
a. Six Far West States “ .... 
h. Pacific States and Territories ^ . 

620,000 

1,407,000 

370,000 

277,000 

Total of Group HI. , . 

2,027,000 

647,000 

Grand Total. 

3,025,000 

1,569,000 


Thus out of the total area of 3 million odd square 
miles, rather more than one-half is the area taken for 
settlement; and the area not for settlement is almost 
exclusively m the last group of all. This group I have 
subdivided in two sections, the first comprising States 
like Iowa and Minnesota, more or less completely 
settled, and the second comprising the Pacific States 
and Territories; and of the first subsection, it will be 
observed, more than half is already included in the area 
taken for settlement. The question then arises—How 
much of the unsettled portion is available for settle¬ 
ment? and to this the answer must be, little. When I 
mention that Mr. Porter, a well-known American statis¬ 
tician, and one of the Tariff Commission now sitting, 
in his book on “ The West,” estimates that there are 

* Viz._, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 

* Viz., Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas. 

’ Viz., California, Oregon, Dakota, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, 

Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Washington. 
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1,400,000 square miles of territory in the West, of wh ich 
only a tithe will ever be available for cultivation, it will 
be seen that the wholly unoccupied portion of the avail¬ 
able territory must now be reduced to very small 
dimensions. 

The next point to which I wish to draw attention is 
the actual population of the first two groups, exclusive 
of the town population, and the proportion to the square 
mile. This figure I work out from the tables at pp. 
26-3! of the Introduction to the Population Statistics 
of the United States Census; 


Net Rural Population of the United States^ exclusive of the Town 
Population^ in different Groups of States^ with the Numbers per 
Square Mile, 



Total 

Population. 

Town 

Population. 

Net Kiiral 
Population. 

Number per 
Square Mile 
of Rural 
Population. 

Group 1 . . . . 

21,835,111 

7.939.334 

13.895.777 

35 

IT 

xx« • « ■ 

19,656,666 

3.614.835 

16,041,831 

261 

j j XXI* a • • • 

1 

6,761,132 

1,902,874 

847,282 

5.913.850 


„ III.^ . . . 

534.659 

1,368,215 

I 

Total of III. . 

8,664,006 

1.381,941 

7,282,065 

— 

Grand Total . 

i 

j 

so.15s.783 

12,936,110 

37,219,673 

12^ 


Thus while the rural population in the thirteen 
original States is 35 per square mile, it amounts to no 
less than 26-^- per square mile in twelve other States 
which we are accustomed to speak of as more or less 
unoccupied. This is clearly not the case. An addition 
of 8J- per square mile, or of little more than 5 millions 
in all, would make them as populous as the rural parts 
of the original States. Group 111 .a, though it has a 
larger area to fill up, would nevertheless become as 
populous per square mile rurally as the older group of 
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States by an addition of about 15 millions of popu¬ 
lation. It appears, however, that a large part of this 
area belongs to the rainless region; so that probably 
less than two-thirds of this 15 millions would fill up the 
available area to the limit of the thirteen original States. 
There remains only the last division of all; but it would 
seem that the available area here cannot be put at more 
than 400,000 square miles, on which the present rural 
population would be about 3 per square mile; so that 
if the population grows to the limit of the older States, 
the addition to the population necessary would be about 
10 to 12 millions only. Altogether an addition of about 
20 to 25 millions to the rural population of the United 
Stateswould seem all that is required to occupy the 
available area in the same way that the oldest and 
most settled part is now occupied. When that point is 
reached, the present conditions of expansion must begin 
to change. 

How long will it be till the point is reached? Some 
idea of this may be formed from a comparison of the 
increase of the total population with the increase of 
the city population. This is shown in a table at p. 29 
of the Introduction to the Population Statistics of the 
Census, already referred to, from which it appears that 
the total population increased nearly 12 millions in the 
last census period, and the urban population nearly 31 - 
millions, so that the rural population increased 8|- mil¬ 
lions.^ Of course it may be urged that the rural popu¬ 
lation may have increased in the older^ parts of the 
country as well as the new, but it is interesting to 
observe how much of the absolute increase of popula¬ 
tion is in the second and third groups, and not in the 
first. This is shown in the table on the next page, 
extracted from the “ Introduction to the United States 
Census.” 

' Viz., 5 millions to second group, 10 millions to Group Ill.a, and 

10 millions to Group III.iJ. , , . 

^ The following is a copy of the figures here referred to, the urban 

popuiation here accounted for, however, being somewhat less than 
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population afid Number of Inhabitants per Square Mile in each of 
Three Groups in the United States at the Date of each Census} 


Date. 

First Group. 

! Second Group. 

Third Group. 

. 

Population, 

Average 
Density 
(Persons 
j to a Square 
j Mile). 

j 

1 Population. 

( 

1 

1 

i 

Average 
Density 
(Persons 
to a Square 
Mile). 

1 

1 

Population. 

Average 
Density 
(Persons 
to a Square 
Mile). 

1790. . 

3,819,846 

j 17.0 

109,368 

7.2 



iSoo. . 

4,922,070 

1S.5 

386,413 

9.8 



ho. . 

6,161,566 

20,6 

h 07 S, 3 i 5 

9.8 



ho. . 

7,417,432 1 

23-S 

2,216,390 

II.3 



oO- • 

9,158,721 ! 

26.3 

3,707,299 

13 -1 



’40. . 

10,638,004 j 

30-1 1 

6,357,392 

14.5 

74 >o 57 

4 .. 7 

’50. . 

13,218,496 

36.7 1 

9,078,288 

18.4 

895,092 

*T* J 

7 * I 

’60. . 

15,818,547 

43 -S 

12,637,882 

24.3 

2,968,892 

9.5 

70 . . 

17,964.592 1 

50.1 

15,594,721 

29.5 

47999,058 

12.9 

’80. . 

21,835,111 j 

60.3 

19,656,666 

35-1 

8,664,006 

13*4 


Thus in the last decade about 4 millions of the total 
increase of population is in the second group, and 
3.700,000 in the last group. At this rate, clearly, the 
increase of population in the second group in ten years 
from 1880, if all agricultural, would be such as nearly 

above stated, which includes towns of a smaller size than are reckoned 
in this comparative table: 


Number of Total Poptlaiion of United States at each Census, and Nimher of 
urban Fapulaiwn,, with iJie Proportion of the Urban to the Total. ^ 


Date. 


Population 

of 

United States. 


Population 

of 

Cities. 


Inhabitants of Cities 
to each Hundred 
of Total Population. 


1790 . 

1800 . 
ho . 


1 


20 . 



’70 . 
’80 . 


• ! 3.929.214 

• i 5.308,483 

• I 7 , 239,881 

• I 9,633,832 

• i 12,866,020 

• i 17,069,453 

•j 23,191,876 

31,443.321 

38,558,371 

50 , 155,783 

i 


131,472 

210,873 

356,920 

475,135 

864,509 

1 , 453,994 

2,897,586 

5,072,256 

8,071,875 

11,318,547 


3-3 

3 - 9 

4.9 

4 - 9 

6.7 

8-5 

12. C 

16.1 

20.7 

22.5 



on p. 30 the figures relate to the rural population only. 
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to fill up the country with a rural population to the 
level of the older States, while the same increase would 
go a very long way towards filling up the last group in 
the same way. But the speed with which the vacuum 
will be filled will probably be even greater. The popu¬ 
lation in the new regions grows at an increasing rate 
as regards amounts. In 1840 the population in the 
third group was about 74,000 only; in 1850 it had in¬ 
creased by rather more than 800,000; by i860 there 
had been a further increase of 2 millions; by 1870 
there had been another addition of 2 millions; and 
between 1870 and 1880 there is an addition of nearly 
4 millions. Thus only in one decennial period, viz., 
between i860 and 1870, is the increase less than about 
double what it had been in the previous decennial 
period. The increase of population in this new region 
at the past rate would therefore be, not 4 millions, but 
8 millions, or about half what is required to fill up the 
region with a rural population to the level of the 
thirteen original States. By 1890, therefore, not only 
will the second group of States very probably be filled 
up to the level of the thirteen original States, but the 
work of filling up the last group of all will have ad¬ 
vanced very nearly towards completion. In another 
ten years, that is by 1900, assuming the same pro¬ 
gressive rate of increase, the addition to the popula¬ 
tion in the last group of all would be 16 millions, 
which would be far more than sufficient to fill up the 
vacuum. 

There is still another way of looking at the matter. 
Durisg the decennial period 1870-80, the increase of 
population in the United States was about equally 
distributed between the three groups—about 4 millions 
to each, the increase in the first group being, however, 
mainly in the cities. Assuming an equal division of 
the 50 millions additional population which will be on 
the territory of the U nited States in twenty-five years 
—and it is more likely that the Western States will 

have a larger propoftionate share—this would give 16 

II. . D . 
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millions more to the second group, or 11 millions more 
than is necessary to fill up the rural districts to the 
level of the Eastern States, and i6 millions to the third 
group, which would suffice to fill the rural districts to 
the Eastern level. Even looking at the matter in this 
way, then, the prospect is that the available area in 
the United States will be peopled up to the level of 
the thirteen original States, as regards the rural popu¬ 
lation, in the course of twenty-five years. But the 
distribution of the increase between the groups, as I 
have said, is likely to be unequal, and the West will 
probably be filled up with even greater rapidity. To 
•ook at the matter in yet another aspect: of the 50 
millions additional population, assuming an increase 
of the town population like what has been going on 
in the past, about 12 millions will be a town popula¬ 
tion, leaving 38 millions as the rural increase. But 
unless rural population is to increase in the original 
States, and is also to increase in the second group to 
more than the present level of the original States, the 
whole of this 38 millions, except the 5 millions required 
for the growth of rural population in the second group 
to the level of the original States, will be left for the 
occupation of the available area in the third group, or 
double what is required. Whatever way we look at 
the matter then, it seems certain that in twenty-five 
years’ time, and probably before that date, the limita¬ 
tion of area in the United States will be felt. There 
will be no longer vast tracts of virgin land for the 
settler. The whole available area will be peopled 
agriculturally, as the Eastern States are now peopled.’^ 

These various calculations may be put more shortly still. As¬ 
suming the available area for settlement to be altogether 2 million 
square miles—and it seems not quite so much—-this would absorb 
altogether, at 35 per square mile, a rural population of 70 millions. 
With that number the entire available area of the United States would 
have as thickly settled a rural population as the thirteen original 
States now have. But the present rural population being over 37 
millions, only 33 millions more at the outside are needed to fill up 
the available area to the level of the Eastern States, or less than the 
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All this must involve a great change in the condi¬ 
tions of the growth of population and the general 
economic conditions of the country. It confirms in 
the most ample manner what was to be surmised from 
the bare statement of the geometric increase of popu¬ 
lation itself, pointing as it did to a population of 800 
millions at the end of a century from this time. Long 
before that it is plain, and I think quite certainly 
within twenty-five years, the conditions of the expan¬ 
sion of population must be substantially different from 
what they are now. 

It will be urged that it is notorious the United 
States can support enormous masses of population. 
Its available agricultural area in round figures is twelve 
or thirteen times that of the United Kingdom, and 
eight times that of France. Considering what the 
population of the United Kingdom or that of France 
is, and the superior fertility of many tracts of the 
United States, it appears safe enough to assume that 
the United States can support an indefinite increase 
of population, and that there is room for great expan¬ 
sion of population within the settled area. But assum¬ 
ing all this to be the case, what we may observe is 
that it is not quite to the present point. This is not a 
question of suppCL ting a large population anyhow; how 
they are to be supported is here all-important. The 
moment there is little new land to occupy, the con¬ 
ditions of expansion must change; every year must 
bring nearer the date when the fruits of the soil will 
be extracted with increasing difficulty. The agricul¬ 
ture must become different from what it is now. What 
has been already said, moreover, as to the United 
Kingdom and France not supporting all their own 
population, and as to what the position in the United 
States would be, even as compared with the United 
Kingdom and France, if the geometric increase in the 
United States should continue no more than a century, 

estimated addition to the rural population at the present rate of in¬ 
crease in the next twenty-five years. 
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may show that there is, after all, no room for an in¬ 
definite expansion of population within the settled area 
in the United States. I should like to go further, and 
suggest that the limits of such expansion, without a 
very great and almost inconceivable change in the 
agriculture itself, must be very narrow. Comparisons 
with European States on this head seem very apt to 
mislead. But the figure of 35 per square mile as the 
rural population of the older parts of the U nited States 
is, after all, one-fourth of the agricultural population 
of France per square mile; and there are two import¬ 
ant differences between the agriculture of France and 
the United States: i. The consuming power of the 
United States population is much greater, perhaps 
double that of the French population, so that the soil 
cannot be expected to support the same number of 
Arnericans as French. 2. The western farmer in the 
United States grows for export, not merely to the 
towns of the country, but abroad. A rural population 
one-fourth that of France may thus be quite sufficient 
to settle up the country. We must not come to the 
subject with European ideas as to the scale of living. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to indulge in 
speculation as to what will be the consequences of this 
approach to a complete settlement of the U nited States, 
coupled with the fact that population, whether in the 
United Kingdom, or in Germany, or in the United 
States, shows no sign of abatement in the rate of 
increase. It is sufficient for my purpose to point out 
that as the existence of vast tracts of virgin soil in the 
United States has permitted, during the last hundred 
years, an expansion of the European population with¬ 
out a precedent in history, has made the economic 
istory of Europe in that period entirely different 
from what it would otherwise have been, so now the 
approach to a complete settlement must orofoundlv 
affect the world. The conditions of economicTowth 
will be fundamentally altered. Possibly there may be 
chemical or other inventions rendering possible great 
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improvements in agriculture, which will have practic¬ 
ally the same effect as an increase of the quantity of 
new land available. Possibly we may have the rate of 
growth of population itself checked. But with the 
change of one condition others must change, if the 
masses of European people are to remain at their 
present level of prosperity. If there is no change, the 
nature of the difficulties that will arise is obvious: 
the masses of labourers will haye to contend under 
increasing difficulties^ against a fall in the scale of 
living. 

But while I refrain from indulging in general specu¬ 
lation, I may, perhaps, be allowed to point out sorne 
of the more immediate consequences which are likely 
to follow from an approach to complete settlement in 
the United States, of which we seem to be within a 
measurable distance. First of all there will probably 
be a diversion of a larger part of the stream of emigra¬ 
tion from Europe and the Eastern States of the Ame¬ 
rican Union to the north-west provinces of Canada. 
Here there are probably about 400)0^X3 square miles 
of territory available for settlement, equal in quality 
to the best land in the U nited States West. As there 
is no such field iff the U nited States itself, the stream 
must apparently be to the new land.^ The second im¬ 
mediate consequence I should look for would be an 
increase of manufactures and of town population in the 
United States. The agricultural outlet becoming less 
tempting, and agricultural wages tending to fall, the 
population will inevitably be more and more largely 
drawn into manufacturing.^ And a third consequence 
will probably be a check to the tide of emigration from 
older countries, a greater demand upon the agriculture 
of those countries, or at least a mitigation of the ex¬ 
treme competition it now sustains from virgin soils, 


^ See “Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly 
Expounded.” By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. Macmillan and Co., 1874, 

Pp. 332-334. . ^ j T 1 

® These anticipations are now being fulfilled [1903-4J. 
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and possibly a reversal of the present tendency for 
rents to fall. Such changes may hardly be apparent 
for a few years, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
diversion of the stream of emigration to the north¬ 
west of Canada, which has begun; but it seems hardly 
possible to doubt that they must begin to be felt before 
very long—perhaps in the course of ten, and almost 
certainly in the course of twenty years.^ 

To sum up this long review. These easy figures of 
population evidently go to the heart of much of our 
politics and political economy. To quote only the 
illustrations I have given, we may say, first, they give 
some idea of the mass of the European populations 
in the world, and consequently of the overwhelming 
strength of European civilization. Next, as we have 
seen, they help to explain the existence of five leading 
powers in Europe, and the changes in the balance of 
power which have occurred in the last fifty or sixty 
years. They equally help to explain domestic changes 
in each country, such as the diminished intensity of the 
Irish difficulty in the United Kingdom, or the growth 
of social difficulties in a country like Russia through 
the populatiori increasing with no other opening but a 
restricted agriculture, or such external difficulties as 
we have brought on ourselves by the conquest of India 
and the Roman peace we have established. Finally, 
they set before us in a clear light the great economic 
phenomenon of our time, the creation of the United 
States of Ainerica, and the provision by this and 
similar agencies for a growth of population, not only 
in the United States, but in Europe, which is entirely 
without precedent. I have endeavoured to supplement 
the last figures with a few others designed to throw light 
on the question of the continuance of this portentous 

_ As a matter of fact the second and third of these consequences 
have followed very much as stated in the text, while the first—the 

influx of population into the Canadian north-west—is now (loo'?) 
attracting no small attention. ' ^ 0/ 
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growth, and the probability of a check to it; but the 
figures here used are also easily accessible, I trust you 
will agree with me that we may conclude from all this 
review, that the easy figures of statistics which we are 
all more or less familiar with are fruitful. How im¬ 
possible it would be even to conceive some of the 
problems which are now raised for discussion if there 
were no statistics, and how inexplicable many of the 
facts of the present day and of history would become 
if statistics did not explain them. 

If time permitted, it would not be difficult to show 
how other familiar figures in statistics also supply 
problems for discussion, and colour all our political 
thought. Let me only add, however, that the fact of 
these easy figures being so useful should encourage 
the development of the study of statistics. Familiar 
as are some of the things we have been discussing, it 
is often too evident that they are not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated—that hazy ideas are widely held which a 
clear knowledge of statistics would disperse. Still 
more, not only should the accessible and easy figures 
be more studied, but it is most desirable to digest 
other masses of figures and increase the field of what 
can be readily understood. The difficulties in the way 
in some branches, as in the case of many trade figures, 
the figures of national income, and the like, are 
enormous, in consequence of the varying aspects of 
the data and the difficulty of impressing on the public 
mind some of the most elementary conceptions of the 
statistician, such as the propriety of using figures of 
trade on an imperfect basis to show progress or the 
reverse for a series of years, because the basis, though 
imperfect, is throughout the same. There is no doubt, 
however, that with time and attention, order can be 
educed of what is now chaotic to the public mind, and 
many facts of some complexity brought to the general 
knowledge. We have likewise to remember that time 
is working with us. The influence of simple population 
statistics upon political thought, and in suggesting 
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ideas which colour literature and philosophy, which 
has been our theme to-night, is the result of a sys¬ 
tematic collection of statistics, which commenced only 
eighty years ago, and which is still extremely deficient 
We may reasonably hope for more light from statistics 
as time passes by, and as it becomes possible to draw 
out comparisons over longer periods. The statisticians 
of the present day labour for the future, and we need 
not be discouraged if in many departments we have 
yet to wait for results. [1882.1 


I 



XIV. 


ON INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL COMPARISONS.^ 

A n old jest runs to the effect that there are three 
degrees of comparison among liars. There are 
liars, there are outrageous liars, and there are scientific 
experts. This has lately been adapted to throw_ dirt 
upon statistics. There are three degrees of comparison, 
it is said, in lying. There are lies, there are outrageous 
lies, and there are statistics. Statisticians can afford to 
laugh at and profit by jests at their expense. There is 
so much knowledge which is unattainable except by 
statistics, especially the knowledge of the condition 
and growth of communities in the mass, that, even if the 
blunders in using statistics were greater and more fre¬ 
quent than they are, the study would still be indispens¬ 
able, But just because we can afford to laugh at such 
jests we should be ready to turn them to account, and 
it is not difficult to discover one of the principal occa¬ 
sions for the jest I have quoted, and profit by the lesson. 

Statistics are easily mishandled, for the simple reason, 
amongst others, that people like short cuts, and they 
are apt to take different figures and compare them 
with each other, because the things represented by 
them are called by the same names, without any con¬ 
sideration of the question how the figures are obtained, 
and whether the things compared are throughout of a 
like kind. Thus two states will be compared with each 
other as regards their revenue for Imperial purposes, 

^ Paper read at the meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Hobart, January, 1892. Reprinted in 

“ Economic Journal” for that year. 
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without any consideration of the fact that in the one 
certain expenses of government are borne on the Im¬ 
perial budget, which in the other are borne on the 
local budget, or perhaps left to private agency; or 
without^ any consideration of such a fact as the in¬ 
clusion in the one budget of loans or the proceeds of 
the sales of public property as revenue, which in the 
other are excluded altogether, or specially dealt with. 
The statistics, however, are not lies in themselves; it 
is only in the handling of them that the lying takes 
place. I have thought it would be of interest, there¬ 
fore, in a meeting like this, to raise explicitly for dis¬ 
cussion some of the principal dangers in the handling 
of statistics to which the inexpert, and some of us per¬ 
haps, who think we are expert, are exposed, through 
the too ready comparison with each other of figures 
which apparently are applied to facts of a like kind, 
but which really cover dissimilar facts. Such a dis¬ 
cussion becomes more and more indispensable, I think, 
on account of one of the most important causes of the 
increased diffusion of statistical knowledge in recent* 
years—the extensive development of statistical abs¬ 
tracts,^ hand-books, year-books, manuals, dictionaries, 
statistical atlases, and such like works of reference. 
Accustomed to see quantities, which are really dis¬ 
similar in kind, placed together under the same head¬ 
ing, which is done primarily for the mere purpose of 
reference, we come to neglect the dissimilarity in our 

and by^ thought. The numbers of 
dififercnt commiinitics are compared as if numbers 
alone were something in themselves, without any 
thought of the different qualities of the units: pro¬ 
duction, imports and exports, and money wages in 
different communities are spoken of as if they in all 
cases meant the same things, and without any pre¬ 
liminary discussion of what the figures really do mean. 
All this is essentially mischievous, and is contrary to" 
the most elementary lessons in the study of statistics. 
It is the part of the student to re-act against the 
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temptation to which he is exposed to use works which 
are only good for reference in this haphazard fashion. 


Population Statistics. 

At the risk of being commonplace through enforc¬ 
ing considerations which no one will dispute, I pro¬ 
pose to begin with the foundation statistics of all— 
those of population. It is obvious at the first sight, 
when the statement is made, that for very few purposes 
can the populations of different countries be placed to¬ 
gether as if the units were the same. The peoples of 
Europe and the United States are as a rule units of a 
very different value from the units of population in 
Hindoo, Chinese, negro, and aboriginal communities. 
Even among European peoples themselves there are 
enormous differences. 

It follows, then, that many questions of first im¬ 
portance for which statistics of population are used, 
cannot be discussed at all without reference to the 
quality of the units. The fact has only to be stated to 
be admitted. Among such questions, for instance, is 
the question of the population that a given area will 
support. The plain of Bengal, say, supports some 
seventy million Hindoos—the population, in numbers, 
of the United States. But if the consuming power of 
the Hindoo were at all like that of the average man of 
the United States, how many could Bengal support? 
The same, mutatis mtitandis, comparing even a French 
or German with a United States population. The 
units in the different cases are entirely different. The 
area of the U nited States might suffice with the same 
total value of production that it now has for the support 
of perhaps twice as many French or Germans as it 
could support of people of the actual type of those now 
planted on the soil of the United States. The question 
may be turned about another way. Along with the in¬ 
creased capacity of consumption there may, or may not, 
be an increased capacity of production. If there is such 
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an increase of the capacity of production, or even a 
greater proportionate increase than there is of con¬ 
sumption, it might well be that on the area of Bengal 
there could be planted an even larger population than 
there now is, yet with the average consuming power of 
the people of the United States, and not merely the 
average consuming power of the Hindoo. So greatly 
different may be the varying units of population which 
we are so ready to speak of as alike. 

Among other questions of the same kind is that of 
the strength of dfferent populations for war and in¬ 
dustry. ^ The differences between peoples are really 
almost irifinite, and are not always coincident as regards 
war and industry.^ The Hindoo population, for instance, 
appears to be differentiated from a European race in 

greater extent tljaft. 
It IS differentiated in respect of industrial forcer' The 
Chinese population, on the other hand, though it is 
weaker at present than European populations in fighting 
power, ^ well^ as industrial power, is, perhaps, not so 
much differentiated as the Hindoo is, and presents alto- 
gether a more difficult problem for their possible or 
probable antagonists. Negro populations, again, are 
differentiated in a different way, having a capacity for 
great e^rtion in some directions, but not in others. 

ucfi differences among peoples are so obvious that no 
one will dispute them when stated. 

Even if units of population were generally alike in¬ 
stead of varying greatly, and in all sorts of directions, 
ano her question arises with reference to frequent com¬ 
parisons of population and areas. The number of in- 
abitants per square mile is often quoted as denoting 
conditions adverse or favourable to the populations 
concerned. But of course there are areas and areas, 

dwellinl!^ ^”^ ^ qualities of the people 

nf tK/= ^ order to make a comparison 

oractL'i of inhabitants per square mile of any 

LSitTei the areas, and of the 

^uhabitants, must be studied, and t^e 
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facts must also be adapted to the discussion of par¬ 
ticular questions, such as the relation of area to con¬ 
ditions of health, and the like. To say, for instance, 
that Belgium has so many inhabitants to the square 
mile, and France so many fewer, does not mean any¬ 
thing, because the size of the communities compared is 
entirely different, and in point of fact there may be areas 
included in France more thickly peopled than Belgium. 
It is the same in the comparison of a European country 
with the United States. The conditions are entirely 
different; while not a few of the comparisons so readily 
made would be upset by the consideration that one- 
third of the area of the United States, excluding Alaska, 
is desert, and is, properly speaking, not inhabitable at 
all. A similar remark would also apply to the countries 
of Australasia treated as a unit. The facts are all useful 
enough for reference; that is not disputed; but the 
moment they come to be discussed, the nature of the 
quantities must be studied, and strict attention given 
to the point of the comparison attempted. 

Connected with this last is another question of the 
same kind. What is the area which really supports a 
given population? If people on a given spot are able 
to carry on industries which enable them to buy from 
the rest of the world what they want, are they sup¬ 
ported by that area, or are they not? In a sense they 
are supported, for they live by the industries which 
they carry on there. In another sense they are not, 
because they are not self-contained. Foreign trade is 
the breath of their life. But this description is applic¬ 
able not merely to countries like the United Kingdom, 
which manufacture largely, and carry goods largely for 
all the world: it is equally applicable to a country like 
the United States, which exports food, raw cotton, and 
other raw materials, wherewith to buy the things of 
which it stands in need; or to countries like Austral¬ 
asia, which export wool, the precious metals and other 
metals, to an extent without example in history. 

All these considerations are so obvious that I have 
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to apologize for introducing them. No one, it will be 
urged, can make the blunder of overlooking them. But 
in point of fact, and this is my justification, the grossest 
blunders are constantly made. We know, for instance, 
in regard to the question of the population which a 
given area will support, that nothing is so common in 
books of travel or geographies, with reference to un¬ 
occupied or partially occupied areas, than statements 
that a given area will support so many million inhabit¬ 
ants. Nothing is said as to what kind of inhabitants. 
But clearly the sort of inhabitants will make all the 
difference. The idea of boundlessness of area so 
common in new countries, and which is to some extent 
an illusion, if I may venture the remark, is also due to 
neglect of the fact of quality of population. The area 
of a given country in a sense may be practically bound¬ 
less, but it may be equally true that the full occupation 
of the country would imply a continual re-adaptation 
of the people to new economic conditions—that there 
is by no means boundless room for the same sort of 
people carrying on the same sort of industries. To the 
same effect, the idea of narrowness of area so common 
in old countries, where there is constant wonder as to 
what is to be done with the growing population, is 
based largely on the vague assumption that there must 
be some proportion between area and population, 
whereas, as we have seen, and as experience proves, 
populations of indefinite magnitude may be supported 
on narrow territory. Every city is an illustration in 
disproof of the supposed connection between population 
and area in the sense stated. Area is no doubt necess¬ 
ary to a wholly self-contained people, if such a people 
can be conceived of, short of one which occupies the 
whole habita,ble territory of the globe; but, as no nation 
is self-contained, there is equally no means of settling 
a prioH the maximum limit of inhabitants per square 
mile which a community may occupy; and that a nation 
reaches a high maximum is no proof of its being in an 
unfavourable economic condition, or the reverse. 
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Other illustrations may be given of an underlying 
confusion of thought in these matters, which occasion¬ 
ally comes to the surface. I have seen, for instance, 
at home an attempt made to show that the English 
Empire is more aggressive than that of Russia, because 
in a given period it had annexed a larger area and a 
larger population than Russia had done, the truth being 
that the area annexed by either country in the period 
in question was largely desert, so that it hardly counted 
one way or the other, and that the populations annexed 
were of most various quality. The point of real ag¬ 
gressiveness or not was studiously overlooked in this 
ingenious statistical comparison. Constantly at home, 
also, there are continual discussions on the balance of 
power, in which the numbers of the populations and 
the armies they can put in the field are simply counted; 
whereas the whole question turns largely upon the 
quality of the respective populations and the state of 
their warlike preparations, and not so much upon mere 
numbers. The question of quality of population arises 
in a different way in those political questions which 
are settled by numbers at the ballot-box in democratic 
communities, and I am not sure but that some of the 
underlying assumptions of politics are based on the 
refusal to recognize the essential differences of different 
peoples, as, for instance, in the concession at home to 
the people of Ireland of an equality and, really, far 
more than an equality, of voting power and representa- 
in the Imperial Parliament, whereas, in some 
qualities, such as wealth, they cannot be regarded as 
equal, although they may be equal, or superior, in other 
qualities. Commonplace, therefore, as it seems, to say 
that, when we see columns of comparative figures of 
population, we must not assume the units to be alike, 
the applications of the doctrine are not really common¬ 
place. We are all subject to the influence of un¬ 
expressed and underlying assumptions, and I have 
only given a few out of many possible illustrations 
of the dangers that may arise in using these very 
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ordinary figures without constantly thinking of what 
they mean. 

I come finally to less debatable ground in one way, 
but where there is practical mischief from the misuse 
of figures. Nothing is more common than to compare 
populations which may be assumed to be racially very 
nearly alike, or approximating in certain qualities, but 
which really differ greatly from each other in regard to 
the distribution of the population according to age. 
France and Germany, for instance, are continually 
spoken of as if the difference of their numbers made a 
corresponding difference in their force. In fact the 
population of Germany contains a much larger per¬ 
centage of children than that of France does, and the 
numbers of adults in the two countries do not differ so 
much in proportion as their total numbers do. 

To show what differences there may be in the relative 
proportions according to ages in different communities, 

I have brought together certain figures extracted from 
the last census, in each case showing the total numbers, 
the total male population, the males above the age of 
20, and the males between 20 and 40, in France, Ger¬ 
many, and the United Kingdom, respectively. (See 
Table A annexed.) From this it will be seen that 
France, with a population of close on 38 millions, has 
11,828,000 males above 20; and Germany, with a 
population of just under 47 million inhabitants, or up¬ 
wards of 20 per cent, more than that of France, has 
12,435,000 males above the age of 20, or only 5 per 
cent, more of this class of the population than Franee 
has. The proportion of males above 20 is in the one 
case 31 per cent., and in the other 26^ per cent. only. 
In the United Kingdom, where the total numbers, by 
the last census available for me in preparing this paper, 
are less than in either France or Germany, the propor¬ 
tion of males above 20 to the total population is 25I 
per cent. only. On the other hand, the number of males 
between 20 and 40 is proportioned more equally in each 
case to the total numbers of the population, being about 
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a seventh. Consequently France, although it has a 
total male population approximating to that of Ger¬ 
many, in spite of its smaller numbers, has only 5,376,000 
males between 20 and 40, as compared with 6,577,000 
in Germany; while the United Kingdom, with its 
smaller population than France, had in 1881 very nearly 
the French numbers of males between 20 and 40. No 
doubt in 1891 the figures would show a still greater 
superiority on the part of Germany to France in this 
particular, while the United Kingdom would be nearly 
on an equality, but without the very latest figures 
these are good enough for illustration. France has un¬ 
doubtedly a much greater mass of old lives to support in 
proportion to its population than either Germany or the 
United Kingdom. As they all have, however, the same 
proportion of males between 20 and 40, it follows that 
in Germany and the United Kingdom there is a much 
heavier burden of children than in France. These are 
material differences in the constitution of the respective 
populations. At present the burden on the vigorous in 
each case is much the same, though heaviest, perhaps, 
in the case of France, as the old lives may be assumed 
to be more costly than the young, but natural growth 
must inevitably make an enormous difference in a few 
generations. Every ten years Germany and the United 
Kingdom, with the same proportion of non-effectives 
to support that France has, add greatly to their total 
numbers, and increase their preponderance over Franee 
in numbers alone. 

The point is not without interest in comparisons 
between young and old countries. There are many 
comparisons in which, owing to the different composi¬ 
tion of the population in a new country from what it is 
in an old country, the apparent superiority of the new 
country is to be explained, not by any superior quality, 
but by the mere fact that there is a less percentage of 
the people at ages above 40, and a larger percentage in 
the prime of life, than there is in an old country. For 
this reason in part there may be less mortality, less 

II. E 
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sickness, and larger consumption of certain necessaries 
and luxuries, in a new country than there is in an old 
country measured per head. But so far as this explana¬ 
tion holds, there is no superiority in the race of the new 
country over the old. As far as rates of mortality are 
concerned, statisticians in Australasia are familiar with 
the fact, and quote rates not upon the actual population, 
but upon a standard population in which the totals are 
redistributed according to age, but the correction is 
required in many other directions as well. 

Moreover, although statisticians are usually correct 
when they deal with such figures, the point is not with¬ 
out practical importance. I have seen arguments at 
home, for instance, in which the attempt has been made 
to prove the superiority of Australians to the people of 
the United Kingdom in respect of health by means of 
statistics of the general rate of mortality among the two 
populations, no account being taken of the different 
distribution of the populations according to age.' The 
comparisons I have in my mind failed on another point 
being based upon a hypothesis as to the connection 
between mortality rates and the sickness of a population 

if generally; but 

he hypothesis had been generally true the 
neglect of the point of distribution^ accorIgTo’ ill 
made it entirely misleading. ^ ^ 


Mortality Statistics. 

beL''“**“*'“• Reference has already 
made to mortality statistics in connection with 
the special point of the constitution of poSvm.Alf 
cor ing to age, but there are many other traps in usino- 
such statistics for a comparison between natmnq TK^ 
mere question of how thedeaths 4 i d 

mortality statist S Snce“n“/ ‘hteT“ 
portant. Before the statistics of t’wo SuLri^caV”; 
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compared there must be a certainty that the registra¬ 
tion process as to numbers is effective and complete in 
each. ^ This is not the case in all countries, and it is an 
especially important matter in historical investigations 
even in the same country; the registration of births and 
deaths in England, for instance, being notoriously de¬ 
ficient until a comparatively modern period. Even a 
great country like the United States is still most de¬ 
ficient in this vital particular; there is no such thing as 
a good birth and death rate for that great country. In 
Philadelphia some years ago a local report of the re¬ 
gistrar of births, deaths, and marriages was put into 
my hands, from which it appeared that the deaths ex¬ 
ceeded the births. I learnt on inquiry that the explana¬ 
tion of a fact which would have been somewhat startling 
if true was simply the neglect of the laws or adminis¬ 
tration in the matter of th^e registration of births. I do 
not know whether there has been improvement since 
in this particular city of the United States, but that 
there is still a lack of a uniform and effective system of 
registration throughout the country is most certain. It 
is necessary then to reiterate again and again the neces¬ 
sity for the utmost caution in the use of such common 
figures as birth and death rates. Always when a writer 
would make a comparison, let him see that his facts are 
really comparable. He must not be content to take 
them from a dictionary without inquiring. 

These remarks hold good of other comparisons some¬ 
times made, particularly as to the prevalence of certain 
kinds of disease. I need not say to an audience of ex¬ 
perts what difficulties arise in the definition of disease, 
and how doctors, apart from mistakes as to what the 
disease really is of which a man dies, may honestly vary 
in their statement of the fact from the number of causes 
themselves, one doctor giving a proximate and another 
an ultimate cause. Before statistical comparisons can 
be made, something must be ascertained as to whether 
definitions and method of registration are substantially 
the same in the two countries compared. In historical 
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investig'ations, even in the same country, the precaution 
is equally indispensable. 

Statistics as to Character of Population. 

I proceed next to statistics, from which inferences 
a.re commonly drawn as to the qualities of a population 
I mean statistics on such subjects as education, crime, 
^xual morality, drunkenness, insolvency, and thrift! 
On all these points different countries have statistics' 
which may have a meaning when they are properly 
used, but which it is most difficult to use properlAA 
To begin with education. Which is the most for¬ 
tunate population of the world as regards the general 
education of the people.? One often hears of the United 
States in this connection—of the numbers of children 
of school age and the numbers attending school as com¬ 
pared with less fortunate populations. But let me take 
the lollowing passage from a memorandum by Mr 
(afterwards Sir Joshua) Fitch, one of Her Mffiesty’s 
chief inspectors of training colleges, on the working of 

j system in the United States, France 

and Belgium: 

England and Wales the calculations of average attendance are 
made on the assumption that every school is open at least 400 times 

fif IS on this basis that the annual returns in 

the official report of the Education Department state thrlvilS 

schools and departments to be 68 per 

in the United SatesTher?' But 

resnectSthe ifnSh 1,accepted rule 

Ally if the East and w2t Principal cities, especi- 

twdve akd if ^ ® months out of 

twelve, a,nd in these the statistics of attendance may be fairlv rom 

pared with our own. But taking the country through the avemfe 

number of days in which the public schools are open is Tao In the 

the'sSh ‘ftlaftS Lff'lo c espedally in 

Jys falls much below that averag" 1 Sin^n 

and Missouri the small sum appropriated to educatinn Kti- cv. 
barely suffices tn keen fhe ^ , eaucation by the State 

^rciy suraces to keep the schools at work more than four months in 
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the year. In Nebraska the returns for 5,407 schools show 3,904 to 
be kept open for six months and upwards, 529 for more than four 
but less than six months, and 974 for less than four months. In New 
Hampshire the average length of the school term is 22.9 weeks; in 
North Carolina it is twelve weeks; in South Carolina, three and a 
half months. In Texas the towns give an average of eight months, 
and the country districts five months. On the other hand, in some of 
the Atlantic States the rate is much higher. In Pennsylvania, ex¬ 
clusive of Philadelphia, in which the school year includes ten months, 
the average is 7.17 months; in Rhode Island, nine months eleven 
days; and in New Jersey, nine months ten days. It is manifest, there¬ 
fore, that the figures representing the regularity of attendance require 
material correction and reduction before they can be properly com¬ 
pared ■with the statistics of European countries in which schools are, 
as a rule, kept open during nearly the whole of every year.” 

From this it is quite clear that one has the greatest 
difficulty in discussing such a question as the education 
of a people. You can hardly get to know to what extent 
children of school age are attending schools of some 
kind. There are other difficulties behind, as the report 
from which I have quoted shows, such as the difference 
of surroundings in which children find themselves when 
they leave school, the United States, from the general 
vigour and energy of the whole population, being much 
more favourable to the development of general intel¬ 
ligence and mental cultivation among its people than 
countries which may be more fortunate as regards 
primary school education. There is also the difficulty 
caused by the kind and character of secondary educa¬ 
tion, and the extent to which it is diffused. Simple at 
first sight as the problem seems, then, there is nothing 
more difficult than to compare some countries with each 
other as regards the degree of their education. 

The second subject I have named in this connection 
is crime, and in thinking of it I confess I have had in 
mind certain comparisons which have been made in 
England by visitors returned from Australia to the dis¬ 
advantage of Australia. There is twice the crime in 
Australian colonies per head of population, we have 
been told, that there is in England. But, as we all know 
who have to handle statistics, there are few statistics 
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SO difficult to handle as those of crime. A distinction 
has to be made between mere police and administrative 
offences, which vary largely according to the things 
which Legislatures in their wisdom subject to fine or 
not, and the more serious offences, such as robbery and 
murder, which are what we think of when we talk of 
crime. But in hardly any two countries that I know of 
IS the distinction drawn on exactly the same lines. You 
are almost never quite sure, therefore, what you are 
doing, unless you are specially careful, when you com- 
pare two countries as regards crime. Further, even if 
the distinctions were much the same, another difference 
is made by the police. You may have fewer trials and 
convictions in one country than in another, simply be¬ 
cause the police for various reasons is less efficient not 
because there is less crime. When comparisons, there- 
lore, are made between the criminal statistics of two 
countries without attention to vital considerations like 
these to show that the subject has been really studied, 

It is safe to_ dismiss them without further thought. 

But admitting that exact comparisons can be made, 
that statistics of crime in two countries are reduced to 
common denominators, I should like to point out that 

L ft one population over another may 

judged, the so-called crime 
statistics of a country are not necessarily significant 

til.11 , • ... " ^1 5^ of a population, but 

criminal ^ °uly of the existence of a 

commni-f ^ disease from which a 

of a disease of a superficial, and not 

mor^ ? character. One population may thus have 
more crime m it than another, even much more crime 

the ^c almost alike,’ 

maQ ^ f ® Criminality m both being quite im- 

bv which almn=5f°^ criminal population 

I ffi orTo f one country is 

it is^ in oen Cent., and in another population 

n 250, or >, of I per cent., is not the criminal 
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element in either so small as to tell you nothing of the 
general constitution of the people ? Not only, therefore, 
must criminal statistics be used with care as far as the 
mere data are concerned, but the difficulty of using them 
as indicative of the general qualities of a population 
is overwhelming. They can only be used, if used at 
all, in conjunction with much other information and 
statistics. 

The statistics bearing on sexual morality are equally 
difficult to handle. The test here that is most commonly 
used is that of illegitimacy; but the truth is that il¬ 
legitimacy by itself tells little, for the simple reason that 
in a town community there may be prostitution without 
illegitimate births, whereas in a rural community there 
may be even less profligacy than in the town, but with 
a larger number of illegitimate births, in consequence 
of there being no prostitution. In one country also the 
births may be registered as legitimate, through the 
children being born in wedlock; but this may go along 
with a general laxity of morals of a remarkable kind. 
Sexual immorality is also like crime itself, even when 
it can be measured on the same basis in two different 
communities, more or less a thing apart, and it may or 
may not be significant of the general morale of the 
population. I suppose it is true, for instance, that the 
rural population of Ireland stands better, as far as 
statistics of illegitimacy are concerned, than that of 
Scotland, but it would be a rash inference that in 
general morale the rural population of Ireland is superior 
to the Scotch. For certain purposes, the statistics are 
good enough, but they must not be pushed to conclu¬ 
sions they do not bear. 

Statistics as to drunkenness also require a good deal 
of careful handling. In fact, I see no way myself of 
establishing statistically that one population is more or 
less drunken than another. Apart from the difficulty 
already referred to, arising from the different distribu¬ 
tion of two populations according to age, so that one 
population has proportionately more adults than another. 
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and consequently has a larger proportion of convictions 
for drunkenness and a larger proportionate consumption 
of alcoholic liquors—the two tests usually applied in 
such comparisons—it has to be considered that the tests 
themselves are not very good. The convictions for 
drunkenness, it is plain, like convictions for crime 
generally, may be very largely a matter of definition 
and of police administration. Before comparisons can 
be made, the state of legislation and of police adminis- 
totion in the countries compared must be considered. 
As regards the consumption of alcoholic liquors, again, 

I have never seen any statistics satisfactorily connect- 
ing a relatively large consumption of alcoholic liquors 
with drunkenness. On the contrary, the consumption 
in every community is probably at all times much more 
laigely the consumption of sober people than that of 
people who drink to excess, and you may have much 
drunkenness among a people who, like the Americans, 
are generally total abstainers, and little among a people 
like the populations of the Southern States of Europe 
who are generally moderate drinkers. Thus the question 
o drunkenness, or the reverse, in a population is not to 
be easily treated by statistics. 

The statistics of bankruptcy or insolvency again are 
oiten quoted as a test of the comparative excellence of 
commercial communities. Here again I have had in 
my mind some recent comparisons at home between 
certam of the Australian colonies and England as re¬ 
gards insolvency. These colonies, we have been told, 
have twice as many failures per head of population as 
England, or some such proportion. But the traps in 
eaing with bankruptcy statistics are innumerable, 
yen in ngland it is not easy to compare one period 

"n"!?V difference of legislation making 

the conditions and record of official insolvency different 

at one time from what they are at another. The law at 

SilvT whitewashing so easy that debtors 

„i / vail themselves of the courts to make them¬ 
selves officially insolvent, and so you have a large 
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number of bankruptcies in the official statistics. At 
another time the law is so stringent that debtors evade 
the courts, while creditors do not make them bankrupt 
because it is not worth while to do so, and so the official 
bankruptcies diminish. At one time, also, non-traders 
may be made bankrupt, at another time they may not be; 
and so the record varies. Unless, therefore, the whole 
basis of the bankruptcy law in each case is studied, no 
comparison is possible either between period and period 
in the same country or between different countries. ^ Fur¬ 
ther difficulties would arise in any comparison, owing to 
the length of the commercial cycle which renders it most 
dangerous to take the figures of one year only or even 
of two or three years for comparison. We can imagine, 
then, what wild work is made by amateurs when they 
compare the insolvency of Australia and Englancl. 
Apart from these differences there are others which are 
due to fundamental differences of economic condition. 
I believe, for instance, that in England a larger pro¬ 
portion of the busine.ss done is carried on by Joint Stock 
Companies than is the case in Australia. This may or 
may not be the case. But, supposing it to be the case, 
how can the failures of England be compared at all with 
those of Australia, without taking account of the liquida¬ 
tions of Joint Stock Companies, and to how many units 
of individual failures is that of a Joint Stock Company 
to be considered equal ? I would not go so far as to say 
that no useful comparison could be drawn from existing 
data by those who go carefully into the subject and 
study all the conditions. What I am contending for is, 
that it is utterly impossible for writers in a hurry to 
make anything of the first figures that come to hand, 
and assume that the official record of failures in one 
country at one time means the same thing as the official 
record of failures in a totally different country at the 
same or another time. 

Here, too, I would also demur to the test of bank¬ 
ruptcy itself as indicative of the general commercial 
character of a people, even if figures for comparison 
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could be correctly ascertained. More bankruptcy in tJie 

S eSif ? opportunity for failure, and not 

an excess of dishonesty in one compared with another 

cL'^nX^nT^V l! ' carried on in one 

count! y, and ivhich are suitable to be carried on in it 

fluctuating at a given period than 
the different industries of another country. VarnffnTis 
often the most fluctuating of all industries. A country 

affa "en° dir AT” "'T f™” >^“kn.ptcy 

en date than a countr\;' less dependent Tn 

tarn, a manufacturing or commercial count y may sufe 

“fcutoSl ““'/op''® r■■ " 

1? •country would suffer. Perhaps even these 

difficulties could be overcome or evaded and binK 
ruptcy statistics be handled so as to indicate differences 

Mmnarifo Wo peoples; but the labour of the 

thin^ is 

to statistics referred 

peoDles vtr ri " oonyare the character of two 

or^S/l ft“‘=“os of thrift or the diffusion of 

to StTsomr® ”"e the temptation is 

to take some one form of saving, such as s-ivino-« 

m^nt^stoeVs^ \nd °Vfinvestment in Govern- 

habhsrto"thiron11r“fJ"" 

observed iIta 1 lidve 

the OK branch of! ■>? Jotail. wen as to 

mosrerroKous comparison, are 

ciiuueous. I Pus, 1 have seen the number nf 

separate inscriptions of French in K , 

of the French Minictf-^r fyf p- in the books 

her of separate holders. The truth fhet- ti • 

of the number of inscrintinn! ^ ^ f ^ question 

being anonymous, is purely a form'd f ^ , 

ing upon the snhdbdc,^” matter, depend- 

fof dealinl ot “‘"""ient 

T. 1 j .'^ne maividual may, and as a rule rlnrao 

hold many inscriptions. When the Frenrh ,V i 
new loans in iSvl and r , trench issued 

^ns in i«;i and 1872 to pay the war indemnity 



